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logistic considers this notion as derived and subordinate to the more 
simple notion of the judgment. La logique de la medecine, d'apres 
Cabanis (pp. 59-73) : P. Colonna d 'Istria. - Although Cabanis may 
appear superficially a continuer of the ideas of Condillac, his work 
is really turned toward the future and nineteenth-century science. 
Etudes Critiques. L 'education et la pedagogie experimental : A. 
Reymond. Questions pratiques. TJne idee en peril: humanite, 
humanitarisme, humanisme: Th. Ruyssen. Necrologie. 
Seward, A. C, Editor. Science and the Nation: Essays by Cam- 
bridge Graduates with an Introduction by the Right Honorable 
Lord Moulton. Cambridge : University Press. 1917. Pp. xxii + 
328. 5 s. 

Sidis, Boris. Philistine and Genius. Boston: Richard G. Badger. 

1917. Pp. xxvii '+122. $1.00. 
Starch, Daniel. Experiments in Educational Psychology. Revised 

edition. New York : The Macmillan Company. 1917. Pp. ix 4- 

204. $1.00. 



NOTES AND NEWS 

THE AMERICAN PHILOSOPHICAL ASSOCIATION AND ITS PROGRAMMES 

At the last meeting of the American Philosophical Association a 
resolution was adopted requesting the president to appoint a com- 
mittee of twelve to consider the question of programme. This com- 
mittee has been appointed with Professor Lovejoy as chairman, and 
has arrived at certain decisions in regard to the next meeting of the 
association. But as probably this committee is likely to go on to 
make recommendations regarding programmes for future meetings, 
it seems desirable that there should be some general discussion of 
this question, especially as the committee is so large and its members 
so widely scattered that it is practically impossible that it should 
meet to consider the subject. 

The American Philosophical Association has now been in exist- 
ence for sixteen years. During the last half of this period the num- 
ber of its members has increased rapidly; but there seems some 
ground for fearing that interest in its meetings is not so strong or so 
general as it was during the earlier years. If this dimunition of in- 
terest on the part of a considerable number of members who formerly 
took an active part in the association is an actual fact, I do not think 
it necessarily follows that the programmes of our recent meetings 
furnish its 'sole and sufficient explanation. But what is undoubted 
is the existence not only of loss of interest, but in some quarters of 
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a mild sense of grievance. I believe that I am not overstating the 
case in saying that a good many members think that there has been 
a distinct loss both in the interest and usefulness of the meetings of 
the association in recent years through the subordination of the 
other parts of the programme to the discussion of some specific sub- 
ject, of interest to a particular group, and oftentimes denned so 
narrowly in terms of the presuppositions of that group as to render 
the discussion unmeaning, and to a considerable extent unintelligible, 
to others. That at least is my own opinion, and it is based on the 
experience of several meetings where a major part of the time was 
devoted to discussions such as I have described. Personally I have 
always maintained that the meetings are abundantly worth while 
apart from the programme. I recognize the difficulty of providing 
through the formal programme something of interest to every one. 
But I suppose that however much importance one attaches to the 
social and informal side of the meetings, one has to admit that the 
programme is something of the greatest consequence, and that upon 
it in the long run the existence of the association depends. I think, 
then, that we should seriously consider what are the important things 
which it is possible for the association to accomplish through its 
meetings and how the programme may best be adapted to the ac- 
complishment of these ends. 

At the first meeting of the association, in 1902, I tried to empha- 
size the importance of keeping in view certain fundamental objects, 
in an address entitled, "The Purposes of a Philosophical Associa- 
tion." 1 I do not know that I should now subscribe to every word 
of that address, but in general I believe that the principles which it 
Jays down are true and are of importance in connection with the 
questions now under consideration. As I hope that at least the mem- 
bers of the committee will read this address, I will quote from it only 
a single sentence, but this I think expresses its central idea: "The 
promotion of philosophical scholarship and research is the only ob- 
ject capable of affording a purpose common to all the members of the 
association, and an interest which is likely to be serious and lasting" 
(p. 231). That sentence indicates where it is essential to lay the 
emphasis in our future meetings. 

But our existing difficulties and discontents may be said to have 
arisen from an effort to realize the purpose indicated by the quota- 
tion. A number of members felt, I think, that the time devoted to 
the reading of miscellaneous papers and to such discussion as they 
might happen to call out, was very largely wasted. As it was some- 
times said, ' ' philosophy does not get anywhere by such a procedure. ' ' 

i Published in The Philosophical Review, Vol. XL., pp. 219 ff. ; also included 
in the Proceedings of the first meeting of the association. 
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It was hoped by setting to work more systematically, by "organiz- 
ing" a discussion which should be continued through two or three 
sessions, — prescribing the channels in which it should run, and de- 
fining the terms to be employed — to compel the opposing forces to 
abandon their trenches and engage in open battle at a fixed prede- 
terminable point. And if such an engagement could be brought 
about, so it was argued, there ought to be some definable result — a 
victory for one side or the other, and the consequent acceptance on 
the part of the association of a final philosophical truth, which as 
the "fruit" of the discussion would, of course, be a comforting mark 
of progress and might enable the "philosopher" to hold up his 
head in a company of "scientists." 

It is obvious enough that this point of view, when carried out to 
such a length as I have suggested (and I have tried to set down 
soberly the courageous hopes of its representatives as I have heard 
them expressed) is nothing but scholasticism over again. It is pos- 
sible to find interesting parallels between the disputations of the 
medieval schools and those which have been occupying us, both in 
respect to terminology and to the character of the problems. No one 
who was present can ever forget the Harvard meeting in 1911, when 
the battle ranged around the existence of tables, and the nature of 
the stick in the pool of water, and the definitions of "entities," and 
"subsistences," and whether knowledge changes the character of its 
object, or two realities occupy the same space at the same time ! But 
scholastic or not, there was something fine in this exhibition. 'The 
definitions propounded, wonderful both for subtility and compre- 
hensiveness, and the divisions and subdivisions which filled the 
blackboards, showed that the modern spirit had not dulled the in- 
terest of philosophers in formal distinctions or enfeebled their power 
to propound exact definitions. I do not mean to satirize unkindly 
discussions of this character. They have been entered into with a 
seriousness and an effort at exact thought that must command 
respect, and they have been carried on in a spirit that is altogether 
admirable. But the extreme artificiality that has been introduced 
into the discussions by the attempt to define formally the precise 
limits of the question at issue, and in some cases the meaning of terms 
to be employed, has had two unfortunate consequences. In the first 
place, in so far as the restrictions have been observed the outcome of 
the discussion has necessarily been barren ; and secondly, those who 
have approached the problem under discussion from some other 
angle than that of the "programme committee"; or who are more 
familiar with the terminology of classical philosophy than with that 
of some very "modern" contribution, have simply found themselves 
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excluded from all possibility of participating in the meetings or 
even understanding the discussion. 

There is, I am well aware, at the bottom of this disagreement 
regarding the most profitable form of programme for our meetings, 
a difference of philosophical theory in regard to the nature of truth 
and the logic by means of which progress may be made in its attain- 
ment. I do not think that at present at least there is any liklihood 
of our coming to see eye to eye with regard to these questions. But I 
am confident that we can without difficulty reach a practical agree- 
ment in regard to our meetings which will at once remove the 
grounds of existing discontent and also emphasize more than before 
the idea of cooperating to promote scholarship and research in 
philosophy. 

There would probably be general agreement among the members 
of the association quite irrespective of any philosophical theory they 
may hold, that a closely defined and specialized form of philosoph- 
ical discussion can be carried on successfully only among the mem- 
bers of a group who accept in common (at least provisionally) cer- 
tain assumptions, and who are sufficiently familiar with one another's 
accepted logic and terminology to concentrate attention upon the 
details and technique of the arguments employed. It is evident that 
the membership of our association does not constitute such a group. 
Usually one finds that such discussions are most worth while when 
carried on informally in conversation with a small group of friends ; 
and probably every one values the opportunities afforded by the 
meetings for such intimate discussion of particular points. 

But since we have a considerable group of members who believe 
that they can most profitably employ a large share of the days de- 
voted to the meetings in "close and prolonged debate," why should 
not simultaneous sections be organized during certain sessions of the 
association's meetings? I believe that this would be better than any 
attempt to hold together by compromising, or "splitting the differ- 
ence." There would, if this proposal were adopted, still be sessions 
of the association, as a whole, and I hope discussions in which all 
might share, but there would be a real gain in division for certain 
purposes: in providing within the association itself distinct organs 
for different kinds of work. I believe that my friends, to whom I 
have just alluded with admiration as modern scholastics and formal- 
ists, feel that they have been so hampered by the prejudices of some 
of the "tenderminded," of whom they wish to be most con- 
siderate, that the "organized discussion" has never had an oppor- 
tunity to show what it is really capable of in the way of establishing 
true propositions. But if the proposal I have made were adopted, 
they would be free to develop without hindrance the method of 
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philosophizing that seems to them most fruitful. And those who 
believe in a less formally denned mode of cooperation, and who per- 
haps attach more importance to viewing contemporary problems in 
the light of the great historical systems, would also be able to do 
something to promote a form of philosophical scholarship which, 
through the great emphasis laid upon the discussion, has very largely 
been lost sight of in our recent meetings. 

J. E. Creighton. 
Cornell Univebsity. 



The following have been elected honorary corresponding mem- 
bers of the Aristotelian Society: Professor Emile Boutroux, Dr. 
Benedetto Croce, Professor John Dewey, and Professor Harald 
Hoffding. 

Professor Ralph Barton Perry, of Harvard University, is 
teaching in the University of Chicago Summer School. 

Dr. Walter P. Dearborn has been promoted to a full professor- 
ship in psychology at Harvard University. 

Dr. A. H. Sutherland, of the University of Illinois, has been appointed 
instructor in psychology in Yale University. 

Professor R. P. Angier has been advanced to the grade of pro- 
fessor in psychology at Yale University. 



